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History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 
By Brigadier-General JaMEs H. LANE. 


No. 6. 
SUMMER CAMPAIGN OF 1862—HARPER’S FERRY, SEPTEMBER 14, 15. 


The second day after the engagement at “Ox Hill,” we marched 
through Leesburg, crossed the Potomac into Maryland on the 5th, 
and moved in the direction of Frederick City, where we remained 
several days. Then recrossed the Potomac at Williamsport and 
marched on Harper’s Ferry through Martinsburg. The evening 
of the 14th we advanced down the Winchester and Harper’s Ferry 
railroad. The Seventh regiment was in advance, and its skir- 
mishers, commanded by Captain Knox, succeeded in driving the 
enemy’s sharpshooters from a high position overlooking the rail- 
road. The remainder of the brigade reached this position after 
midnight, and there slept upon their arms until day, when every 
one was in readiness .and awaited the orders to advance. After a 
short but rapid and well-directed fire from our batteries, the enemy 
displayed several white flags,and we marched into the place 
without further resistance. 
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We captured several prisoners the evening of the 14th. Our 
loss was four wounded. 


SHARPSBURG—SEPTEMBER 17. 


We left Harper’s Ferry on the 17th September, and after a very 
rapid and fatiguing march, recrossed the Potomac and reached 
Sharpsburg in time to participate in the fight. The entire brigade 
was ordered to the right, and on reaching the field the Twenty- 
eighth was detached by General A. P. Hill in person, and sent on 
the road to thé left, leading to Sharpsburg, to repel the enemy’s 
skirmishers who were advancing through a field of corn. The 
rest of the brigade moved nearly at right angles to our line on the 
enemy’s flank. The Seventh, Thirty-third and Thirty-seventh 
were the regiments principally engaged. They fought well, and 
assisted in driving back three separate and distinct columns of the 
enemy. The Eighteenth was not actively engaged. I was ordered 
about sunset to rejoin the brigade, and on doing so ascertained 
that General Branch had been killed. 

It was after sunset when I assumed command of the brigade. 
I found the Seventh, Thirty-seventh and Thirty-third posted behind 
a stone fence, and the Eighteenth sheltered in a hollow in rear. 
I ordered the Twenty-eight to the left of the line, but the order 
was delivered to the Eighteenth, which was posted on the left 
behind a rail fence, a portion of it being broken back to guard 
against a flank movement. The Twenty-eighth was posted to the 
left of the Seventh in the opening caused by the withdrawal of a 
few Georgia troops. Although annoyed by the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, we held our position until ordered to fall back on the 
night of the 18th. We did not cross the river until the next day. 
General Gregg’s, General Archer’s and our brigade formed the rear 
guard of the army, and were kept in line of battle, facing the 
enemy, until infantry, artillery, cavalry, wagons and ambulances 
had all safely crossed. 

Our loss in this engagement was our Brigadier-General L. O’B. 
Branch killed, twenty others killed, seventy-nine wounded and 
four missing. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN—SEPTEMBER 20, 


On the morning of the 20th September, we were moved, with 
the balance of the division, back to the ferry, near Shepherds- 
town. Soon after we had taken our position in line in the field of 
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corn in rear of the wheat stacks, we were ordered to advance in 
the “face of a storm of round shot, shell and grape.” We moved 
forward in line until we reached General Pender’s brigade, sheltered 
behind the hill, in front of the residence near the ferry. Finding 
that General Pender was outflanked on the left, we moved by the 
left flank until we unmasked his brigade, and then moved forward 
in line again. The men, on reaching the top of the hill, raised a 
yell, and poured a deadly fire into the enemy, who fled precipi- 
tately and in great confusion to the river. Advancing at a double- 
quick we soon gained the bank of the river, and continued our 
destructive fire upon those who were attempting to regain the 
Maryland shore at the old dam just above the ferry. We held our 
position all that day immediately upon the bank of the river, 
though exposed to the heaviest cannonading of the war, and in 
range of the enemy’s sharpshooters, who were posted in strong 
force in the bed of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 

We captured a number of prisoners. Our loss was three killed 
and seventy-one wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Purdie, who bravely commanded the Eigh- 

.teenth in most of these engagements, desires that special mention 
should be made of Captain John D. Barry, of Company I, for his 
coolness and gallantry and devotion to duty. 

Captains Turner and Knox, of the Seventh, have, on all occasions, 
but especially as commanders of skirmishers, won the admiration 
of the entire brigade by their daring and efficiency. 

Lieutenants Cloninger and McCauley, of the Twenty-eighth, are 
also deserving special notice for their great bravery and faithfulness 
in the discharge of their duties. 

Very respectfully, 


James H. Lane, Brigadier-General. 
EXTRACT FROM BRIGADIER-GENERAL ARCHER’S REPORT. 


Sharpsburg, 17th September—General Branch’s brigade came down 
about thirty minutes after I reached the wall and formed some 
thirty paces to my rear, where General Branch was killed, and 
Colonel Lane, assuming command of his brigade, moved it down 
to my left. 

The next morning, about nine o’clock, the little strength with 
which I entered the fight being completely exhausted, I turned 
over the command to Colonel Turney, reported to the Major- 
General-Commanding, and left the field. 
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My brigade remained all that day in the same position where I 
had left it, and on the morning of the 19th of September, together 
with Gregg’s and Branch’s brigades, formed the rear guard of the 
army on its return to the Virginia shore. 

Shepherdstown, 20th September—On the morning of the 20th the 
division moved down to repel the enemy, who were crossing the 
Potomac at Shepherdstown ferry. Line of battle was formed ina 
cornfield about three-fourth of a mile back from the ferry. Pender’s 
brigade moved forward in the direction of the ferry, and General 
Gregg’s and Colonel Thomas’ toward a point smewhat to the right. 
When General Pender had gotten about half-way to the ferry, 
General Hill directed me to take command of the three remaining 
brigades (Field’s, commanded by Colonel Brockenbrough, on the 
right; Lane’s in the centre, and my own, under senior Colonel 
Turney, on the left) and advance to the support of Pender. I 
moved straight forward until within a few hundred yards of 
General Pender’s brigade, when, on his sending me back informa- 
tion that the enemy was attempting to flank him on the left, I 
moved my flank to the left, and the left regiment of my brigade, 
as soon as it was unmasked by Pender’s, and each other regiment 
as soon as unmasked by the preceding one, went in at a double- 
quick. Colonel Lane’s next and then Field’s were in like manner, 
and with equal spirit, thrown forward on the enemy, killing many 
and driving the rest down the precipitous banks into the river. 

The advance of my command was made under the heaviest ar- 
tillery fire I have ever witnessed. Too much praise cannot be 
awarded to officers and men for their conduct. 


J. J. ARCHER, Brigadier-General Commanding. 


EXTRACT FROM BRIGADIER-GENERAL PENDER’S REPORT. 


Shepherdstown—My brigade formed the left of our division. Ad- 
vancing to within about three hundred yards, we were opened 
upon by the artillery from the opposite side of the river, which 
lasted all day at a most terrible rate. We came upon the infantry 
which had crossed. I had gone to the left to oppose this force, 
which was far superior to my own. Finding an effort made to 
flank me, I placed two regiment under cover from artillery, facing 
the river, and threw the others on my left flank so as to check 
this disposition of the enemy. Holding this position a short time, 
General Archer came up with three brigades to the support of the 
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advanced line, and, upon seeing the flanking movement of the 
enemy, moved quickly to the left, when we advanced, driving them 
headlong into the river. After driving them from the plane, I 
sent the Twenty-second North Carolina, under the gallant Major 
Cole, to the river bank to take them as they crossed, and this it 
did nobly. Others of my brigade had gone to the river; but find- 
ing them too much exposed, I called them back under a hill just 
overhanging the river. I called out those I had first left in this 
exposed position, leaving Major Cole with twenty men, who 
remained all day, the enemy being in heavy force in the canal on 
the opposite side. We were exposed all day to a tremendous fire 
of artillery, and also to the fire of their sharpshooters. 


EXTRACT FROM GENERAL A. P. HILL’S REPORT. 


Warrenton Springs—The march was without incident of im- 
portance, until arriving at the ford opposite Warrenton Springs. 
The morning after arriving (Sunday, the 24th), I was directed to 
occupy the hills crowning this ford. My batteries were placed in 
eligible positions, the brigades being shelteredin rearofthem. * * 

Manassas Junction—Wednesday morning, at Manassas Junction, 
Branch’s brigade had a sharp encounter with a battery supported 
by the Twelfth Pennsylvania cavalry. They were soon dispersed. 

Battle of Manassas—That evening (Thursday) there was a little 
artillery practice by some of my batteries on the enemy’s infantry. 

Friday morning, in accordance with orders from General Jackson, 
Ioccupied the line of the unfinished railroad—my extreme left 
resting near Sudley’s ford; my right near the point where the 
road strikes the open field; Gregg, Field and Thomas in the front 
line—Gregg on the left and Field on the right, with Branch, 
Pender and Archer as supports. My batteries were in the open 
field in rear of the infantry, the nature of my position being such 
as to preclude the effective use of much artillery. The evident 
intention of the enemy this day was to turn our left and over- 
whelm Jackson’s corps before Longstreet came up, and, to accom- 
plish this, the most persistent and furious onsets were made by 
column after column of infantry, accompanied by numerous bat- 
teries of artillery. Soon my reserves were all in, and up to six 
o’clock my division, assisted by the Louisiana brigade of General 
Hays, commanded by Colonel Forno, with an heroic courage and 
obstinacy almost beyond parallel, had met and repulsed six distinct 
and separate assaults—a portion of the time the majority of the 
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men being without a cartridge. The reply of the gallant Gregg to 
a message of mine, is worthy of notice—‘Tell General Hill that 
my ammunition is exhausted, but that I will hold my position 
with the bayonet.” The enemy prepared for a last and determined 
attempt. Their serried masses, overwhelming superiority of num- 
bers, and bold bearing, made the chance of victory to tremble in 
the balance; my own division, exhausted by seven hours’ unre- 
mitted fighting, hardly one round per man remaining, and weakened 
in all things, save its. unconquerable spirit. Casting about for 
help, fortunately it was here reported to me that the brigades of 
Generals Lawton and Early were near by, and, sending for them, 
they promptly moved to my front at the most opportune moment, 
and this last charge met with the same disastrous fate that had 
befallen those preceding. Having received an order from General 
Jackson to endeavor to avoid a general engagement, my com- 
manders of brigades contented themselves with repulsing the 
enemy, and following them up but a few hundred yards. 

During the night of the 29th, my brigades were engaged in 
refilling cartridge-boxes, and generally putting themselve in condi- 
tion for the morrow’s fight. * * * * Branch, Pender, Brock- 
enbrough and Strong were brought from the front and placed in 
reserve. ; 

On the 30th, about two o’clock, the enemy again made an attack 
along the whole line. The attack on my part of the line was 
gallantly resisted by Archer and Thomas—Gregg still holding the 
extreme left. This onset was so fierce, and in such force, that at 
first some headway was made, but throwing in Pender and Brock- 
enbrough, their advance was again checked, and eventually repulsed 
with great loss. Later in the evening, I sent a message to General 
Jackson that I had ordered my whole line to advance, and it was 
approved, and he directed me to advance in echelon of brigades. 
This order was promptly carried out—Pender, Archer, Thomas 
and Branch steadily advancing. Branch on the extreme left, thrown 
considerably back, met no resistance, and Brockenbrough, on the 
extreme right, being separated by one or two of Taliaferro’s bri- 
gades, advanced in conjuction with them. Gregg and Forno 
(Hays’ brigade) were held back to meet a threatened movement 
on my left. The three brigades of Pender, Archer and Thomas, 
however, held together, and drove everything before them, captu- 
ring two batteries, many prisoners, and resting that night on Bull 
run; and the ground thus won was occupied that night. These 
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brigades had penetrated so far within the enemy’s lines, that 
Captain Ashe, Assistant Adjutant-General to General Pender, was 
taken prisoner that night, returning from my headquarters to his 
own brigade. 

Ox Hill—By direction of General Jackson, I sent forward the 
brigades of Branch and Brockenbrough to feel and engage the 
enemy. This battle commenced under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, a heavy, blinding rain-storm directly in the faces of 
themen. These two brigades gallantly engaged the enemy, Branch 
being exposed to a very heavy fire in front and in his flank. 
Gregg, Pender, Thomas and Archer were successively thrown in, 
The enemy obstinately contested the ground, and it was not until 
the Federal Generals Kearney and Stevens had fallen in front of 
Thomas’ brigade, that they were driven from the ground. They 
did not, however, retire far until later during the night, when they 
entirely disappeared. The brunt of this fight was borne by 
Branch, Gregg and Pender. * * * * 

Harper’s Ferry—Saturday, the 13th, arrived at Harper’s Ferry, 
my division being in advance, 

On Saturday afternoon, the necessary signals from the Loudoun 
and Maryland heights notified us that all was ready. I was 
ordered by General Jackson “to move along the left bank of the 
Shenandoah, and thus turn the enemy’s left flank, and enter 
Harper’s Ferry.” The enemy occupied a ridge of hills known as 
Bolivar heights, extending from the Potomac to the Shenandoah, 
naturally strong, but rendered very formidable by extensive earth- 
works. Having first shelled the woods over wHich my route lay, 
I moved obliquely to my right until I struck the Shenandoah. 
Moving down the Shenandoah, I discovered an eminence crown- 
ing the extreme left of the enemy’s line, bare of all earthworks, 
the only obstacle being abatis or fallen timber. The enemy occu- 
pied this hill with infantry, but no artillery. Branch and Gregg 
were ordered to continue the march along the river, and during 
the night to take advantage of the ravines, cutting the precipitous 
banks of the river, and establish themselves on the plain to the 
left and rear of the enemy’s work. Pender, Archer and Brocken- 
brough were directed to gain the crest of the hill before men- 
tioned; Thomas followed as a reserve. The execution of this 
movement was entrusted to General Pender, his own brigade being 
commanded by Colonel Brewer. This was accomplished with but 
slight resistance, and the fate of Harper’s Ferry was sealed. Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel Walker was directed to bring up his guns, and 
establish them in the position thus gained. This was done during 
the night by the indomitable resolution and energy of Colonel 
Walker and his adjutant, Lieutenant Chamberlayne, ably seconded 
by captains of batteries. Generals Branch and Gregg had also 
gained the position desired, and daybreak found them in rear of 
the enemy’s line of defence. General Pender, with Thomas in 
support, moved his brigades to within one hundred and fifty yards 
of the works, and were sheltered as much as possible from the 
fire of the enemy. At ‘dawn, Lieutenant-Colonel Walker opened 
a rapid enfilade fire from all his batteries, at about one thousand 
yards’ range. The enemy replied vigorously. In an hour, the 
enemy’s fire seeming to be pretty well silenced, the batteries were 
ordered to cease, and this was the signal for storming the works. 
General Pender had commenced his advance, when the enemy 
again opening, Pegram and Crenshaw were run forward to within 
four hundred yards, and quickly coming into battery, poured in 
a damaging fire. The enemy now displayed a white flag, and 
Lieutenant Chamberlayne was sent in to know if they had sur- 
rendered. 

Sharpsburg—By direction of General Jackson, I remained at 
Harper’s Ferry until the morning of the 17th, when, at half-past 
six A. M., I received an order from General Lee to move to 
Sharpsburg. Leaving Thomas with his brigade to complete the 
removal of the captured property, my division was put in motion 
at half-past seven A.M. The head of my column arrived upon 
the battlefield of ‘Sharpsburg, a distance of seventeen miles, at 
half-past two, and, reporting in person to General Lee, he directed 
me to take position on our right. Brigadier-General D. R. Jones, 
commanding on the right, gave me such information as my igno- 
rance of the ground made necessary. My troops were rapidly 
thrown into position—Pender and Brockenbrough on the extreme 
right, looking to a road which crossed the Anteitam near it mouth, 
and Branch, Gregg and Archer extending to the left and connect- 
ing with D. R. Jones’ division. * * * * My troops were not 
in a moment toosoon. The enemy had already advanced in three 
lines, had broken through Jones’ division, captured McIntosh’s 
battery, and were’in the full tide of success. With a yell of 
defiance, Archer charged them, retook McIntosh’s guns, and drove 
them back pell-mell. Branch and Gregg, with their old veterans, 
sternly held their ground, and pouring in destructive volleys, the 
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tide of the enemy surged back, and breaking in confusion, passed 
out of sight. * * * * The three brigades of my division 
actively engaged did not number over two thousand men, and 
these, with the help of my splendid batteries, drove back Burn- 
side’s corps of fifteen thousand men. 

The Confederacy has to mourn the loss of a gallant soldier and 
accomplished gentleman, who fell in this battle, at the head of 
his brigade—Brigadier-General L. O’B. Branch, of North Carolina. 
He was my senior Brigadier, and one to whom I could have 
entrusted the command of the division with all confidence. 

We lay upon the field of battle that night, and until the next 
night at one o’clock, when my division was silently withdrawn, 
and, as directed by General Lee, covered the retirement of our 
army. My division crossed the Potomac into Virginia about ten 
A. M. the next morning—every wagon and piece of artillery having 
been safely put on the Virginia shore. I bivouacked that night, 
the 19th, about five miles from Shepherdstown. 

Shepherdstown—Arriving opposite Boteler’s ford, and about half- 
mile therefrom, I formed my line of battle in two lines—the first, 
the brigades of Pender, Gregg and Thomas, under command of 
General Gregg, and the second, Lane (Branch’s brigade), Archer 
and Brockenbrough, under the command of General Archer. 

The enemy had lined the opposite hill with some seventy pieces 
of artillery, and the infantry, who had crossed, lined the crest of 
the high banks on the Virginia shore. My lines advanced simul- 
taneously, and soon encountered the enemy. This advance was 
made in the face of the most treméndous fire of artillery I ever 
saw, and too much praise cannot be awarded my regiments for 
their steady, unwavering step. It was as if each man felt that 
the fate of the army was centred in himself. The infantry oppo- 
sition in front of Gregg’s centre and right was but trifling, and 
soon brushed away. The enemy, however, massed in front of 
Pender and extending, endeavored to turn his left. General Pender 
became hotly engaged, and informing Archer of his danger, he 
(Archer) moved by the left flank, and forming on Pender’s left, a 
simultaneous, daring charge was made, and the enemy driven pell- 
mell into the river. Then commenced the most terrible slaughter 
that this war has yet witnessed. The broad surface of the Potomac 
was blue with the floating bodies of our foe. But few escaped to 
tell the tale. By their own account they lost three thousand men 
killed and drowned from one brigade alone. Some two hundred 
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prisoners were taken. * * * * In this battle I did not use a 
piece of artillery. 

My division performed its share in the destruction of the Balti- 
moré and Ohio railroad, and about the 1st November, took posi- 
tion at Castleman’s ferry, near Snicker’s gap. * * * * * * 


A. P. Hm1, 
Major-General Commanding Light Division. 





The Burning of Columbia, South Carolina—Report of the Committee 
of Citizens Appointed to Collect Testimony. 


By J. P. CarRoL, Chairman. 


[We have already published most conclusive proofs that General Sherman 
was responsible for the burning of Columbia; but the following report of 
the committee of citizens who thoroughly investigated the question, soon 
after the cruel destruction of their beautiful city, should go on the record as 
conclusively fixing the responsibility for that act of vandalism.] 


The committee who were charged with the duty of collecting the 
evidence in relation to the destruction of Columbia by fire, on the 
17th of February, 1865, submit the following report: By the terms 
of the resolution appointing them the committee do not feel au- 
thorized to deduce any conclusion or pronounce any judgment, 
however warranted by the proof, as to the person responsible for 
the crime. Their task will be accomplished by presenting the evi- 
dence that has been obtained with an abstract of the facts estab- 
lished by it. More than sixty depositions and statements in writing, 
from as many individuals, have been placed in the hands of the 
committee. The array of witnesses is impressive, not merely be- 
cause of their number, but for the high tone and elevated character 
of some of them, the unpretending and sterling probity of others, 
and the general intelligence and worth of all. The plain and un- 
varnished narrative subjoined is taken from the testimony referred 
to solely and exclusively, except so much as refers to certain decla- 
rations of General Sherman himself, widely circulated through the 
public press, and to the ravages of his army in this State after their 
departure from Columbia; matters of such notoriety as, in the 
judgment of the committee, to dispense with the necessity of for- 
mal proof. The forces of General Sherman’s command while in 
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Georgia seem to have anticipated that their next march would be 
through South Carolina. Their temper and feeling toward our 
people, a witness, Mrs. L. Catherine Joyner, thus describes: “The 
soldiers were universal in their threats. They seemed to gloat over 
the distress that would result from their march through the State. 
I conversed with numbers of all grades belonging to the Fourteenth 
and Twentieth corps. Such expressions as the following were of 
hourly occurrence: ‘Carolina may well fear us; she brought this 
war on, and shall pay the penalty. You think Georgia has suf- 
fered; just wait until we get into Carolina; every man, woman and 
child may dread us there.’” Of General Sherman himself the same 

witness informs us that, addressing himself to a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, he said to her: “Go off the line of railroad, for I will 
not answer for the consequences where the army passes.” 

The threats uttered in Georgia were sternly executed by the troops 
of General Sherman upon their entrance into this State. For 
eighty miles along the route of his army, through the most highly 
improved and cultivated region of the State, according to the tes- 
timony of intelligent and respectable witnesses, the habitations of 
but two white persons remained. As he advanced, the villages of 
Hardeeville, Grahamville, Gillisonville, McPhersonville, Barnwell, 
Blackville, Midway, Orangeburg and Lexington were successively 
devoted to the flames; indignities and outrages were perpetrated 
upon the persons of the inhabitants; the implements of agriculture 
were broken; dwellings, barns, mills and ginhouses were consumed ; 
provisions of every description appropriated or destroyed; horses | 
and mules carried away, and sheep, cattle and hogs were either 
taken for actual use or shot down and left behind. The like devas- 
tation marked the progress of the invading army from Columbia 
through this State to its northern frontier, and the towns of Winns- 
boro’, Camden and Cheraw suffered from like visitation by fire. 
If a single town or village or hamlet within their line of march 
escaped altogether the torch of the invaders, the committee have 
not been informed of the exception. The line of General Sher- 
man’s march, from his entering the territory of the State up to 
Columbia, and from Columbia to the North Carolina border, was 
one continuous track of fire. The devastation and ruin thus in- 
flicted were but the execution of the policy and plan of General 
Sherman for the subjugation of the Confederate States. Extracts 
from his address at Salem, Illinois, have appeared in the public 
prints and thus he announces and vindicates the policy and plan 
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referred to: “We were strung out from Nashville clear down to 
Atlanta. Had I then gone on, stringing out our forces, what danger 
would there not have been of their attacking the little head of the 
column and crushing it? Therefore, I resolved in a moment to 
stop the game of guarding their cities, and to destroy their cities. 
We were determined to produce results, and now what were those 
results? To make every man, woman and child in the South 
feel that if they dared to rebel against the flag of their country 
they must die or submit.” The plan of subjugation adopted by 
General Sherman was fully comprehended and approved of by his 
army. His officers and men universally justified their acts by 
declaring that it was “the way to put down the rebellion by burn- 
ing and destroying everything.” Before the surrender of our town 
the soldiers of General Sherman, officers and privates, declared 
that it was to be destroyed. “It was,” deposes a witness (Mrs. 
Rosa J. Meetze), “the common talk among them (at the village of 
Lexington) that Columbia was to be burned by General Sherman.” 
At the same place, on the 16th of February, 1865, as deposed to by 
another witness, Mrs. Frances T. Caughman, the general officer in 
command of his cavalry forces, General Kilpatrick, said, in refer- 
ence to Columbia: “Sherman will lay it in ashes for them.” “It 
was the general impression among all the prisoners we captured,” 
says a Confederate officer, Colonel J. P. Austin, of the Ninth Ken- 
tucky cavalry, “that Columbia was to be destroyed.” 

On the morning of the same day (February 16, 1865) some of 
the forces of General Sherman appeared on the western side of the 
Congaree river, and without a demand of surrender, or any pre- 
vious notice of their purpose, began to shell the town, then filled 
with women, children and aged persons, and continued to do so, at 
intervals, throughout the day. The Confederate forces were with- 
drawn and the town restored to the control of the municipal au- 
thorities on the morning of the 17th of February. Accompanied 
by three of the aldermen, the Mayor, between 8 and 9 o’clock A. 
M., proceeded in the direction of Broad river, for the purpose of 
surrendering the city to General Sherman. Acting in concert with 
the Mayor, the officer in command of the rear guard of the Con- 
federate cavalry, General M. C. Butler, forbore from further resist- 
ance to the advance of the opposing army, and took effectual pre- 
cautions against anything being done which might provoke General 
Sherman or his troops to acts of violence or severity toward the 
town or its citizens. The surrender of Columbia was made by the 
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Mayor and aldermen to the first general officer of the hostile army 
whom they met, and that officer promised protection to the town 
and its inhabitants until communication could be had with General 
Sherman and the terms of surrender arranged. By 11 o’clock A. 
M. the town was in possession of the Federal forces, the first de- 
tachment entering being the command of the officers who had 
received the surrender. They had scarcely marched into the town, 
however, before they began to break into the stores of the mer- 
chants, appropriating the contents or throwing them into the streets 
and destroying them. As other bodies of troops came in, the pil- 
lage grew more general, and soon the sack of the town was uni- 
versal. Guards were in general sent to those of the citizens who 
applied for them, but in numerous instances they proved to be 
unable or unwilling to perform the duty assigned them. Scarcely 
a single household or family escaped altogether from being plun- 
dered. The streets of the town were densely filled with thousands)\ 
of Federal soldiers drinking, shouting, carousing and robbing the | 
defenceless inhabitants without reprimand or check from their 
officers, and this state of things continued until night. In some 
instances guards were refused. Papers and property of great value 
were in the vaults of the city banks, while the apartments above 
and in the rear were occupied by women and children, with their 
food and clothing. For a guard to protect them application was 
made by one of our worthiest and most respectable citizens, Edwin 
J. Scott, Esq., first to the general officer who had received the sur- 
render of the town, Colonel Stone, and then to the Provost-Marshal, 
Major Jenkins. The response made to the applicant by the former 
officer, though standing idly in the crowd, was that he “had no 
time to attend to him,” and the answer of the latter was, “I cannot 
undertake to protect private property.” Between 2 and 3 o’clock 
P. M. General Sherman in person rode into Columbia, informed 
the Mayor that his letter had been received and promised protection 
to the town. Extraordinary license was allowed to the soldiers by 
General Sherman. 

On the afternoon of the 17th of February, and shortly after his 
arrival in Columbia, the Mayor of the town, at the request of Gen- 
eral Sherman, accompanied him on a visit to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance. While proceeding to her residence, General Sherman began 
to express his opinion very freely upon the subject of our institution 
of slavery. In the midst of his remarks he was interrupted by the 
sudden and near report of a musket; immediately before them, in 
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the direction they were going, they observed a group of Federal 
soldiers seeming to be excited, and upon approaching they saw a 
negro lying dead directly in their path, being shot through the 
heart. “General Sherman,” the Mayor, Dr. T. J. Goodwyn, nar- 
rates, “asked of the soldiers ‘how came the negro shot,’” and was 
answered that he had been guilty of great insolence to them, and 
that thereupon General Sherman remarked: “Stop this, boys, this 
is all wrong; take away the body and bury it.” “General Sher- 
man,” continues the Mayor, “then stepped over the body of the 
negro and observed to this deponent that ‘in quiet times such a 
thing ought to be noticed, but in times like this it cannot be done.’” 
General Sherman resumed his conversation in relation to slavery 
and no arrest was ordered or any censure or reprimand uttered by 
him except as above stated. About sundown, as the Mayor deposes,. 
General Sherman said to him: “Go home, and rest assured that 
your city will be as safe in my hands as if you had control of it.” 
He added that he was compelled to burn some of the public build- 
ings, and in so doing did not wish to destroy one particle of private 
property. “This evening,” he said, “was too windy to do anything.” 
An esteemed clergyman, Rev. J. Toomer Porter, testifies that the 
same afternoon, between six and seven o’clock, General Sherman 
said to him: “You must know a great many ladies, Go around 
and tell them to go to bed quietly; they will not be disturbed any 
more than if my army was one hundred miles off.” He seemed 
oblivious of the fact that we had been pillaged and insulted the 
whole day. In one hour’s time the city was in flames. Meanwhile 
the soldiers had burned that afternoon many houses in the environs 
of the town, including the dwelling of General Hampton and that 
of his sisters, formerly the residence of their father, and once the 
seat of genial and princely hospitality. Throughout the day, after 
they had marched into the town, the soldiers of General Sherman 
gave distinct and frequent notice to the citizens of their impending 
calamity, usually in the form of fierce and direct threats, but, oc- 
casionally, as if in kindly forewarning. A lady of rare worth and 
intelligence, and of high social position, Mrs. L. S. McCord, relates 
the following incident: “One of my maids brought me a paper, left, 
she told me, by a Yankee soldier; it was an ill-spelled but kindly 
warning of the horrors to come, written upon a torn sheet of my 
dead son’s note-book, which, with private papers of every kind, 
now strewed my yard; it was signed by a lieutenant, but of what 
company and regiment I did not take note. The writer said he 
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had relatives and friends at the South, and that he felt for us; that 
his heart bled to think of what was threatening. ‘Ladies, he 
wrote, ‘I pity you; leave this town; go anywhere to be safer than 
here.” This was written in the morning; the fires were in the 
evening and night.” 

One of our citizens of great intelligence and respectability, 
William H. Orchard, was visited about 7 P. M. by a squad of some 
six or seven soldiers, to whose depredations he submitted with a 
composure which seemed to impress their leader. Of his conver- 
sation with this person the gentleman referred to testifies as follows: 
“On leaving the yard he called to me and said he wished to speak 
tome alone. He then said to me, in an undertone: ‘You seem to 
be a clever sort of a man, and have a large family, so I will give 
you some advice; if you have anything you wish to save, take care 
of it at once, for before morning this d—d town will be in ashes— 
every house in it.’ My only reply was, ‘can that be true?’ He said 
‘yes, and if you do not believe me you will be the sufferer; and if 
you watch you will see three rockets go up soon, and if you do not 
take my advice you will seé h—ll.’” Within an hour afterward 
three rockets were seen to ascend from a point in front of the 
Mayor’s dwelling. But a few minutes elapsed before fires in swift . 
succession broke out and at points so far apart that they could not 
have been communicated from the one to the other. At various 
parts of the town the soldiers, at the appearance of the rockets, 
declared that they were the appointed signals for a general confla- 
gration. The fire companies, with their engines, promptly repaired’, 
to the scene of the fires and endeavored to arrest them, but in vain. | 
The soldiers of General Sherman, with bayonets and axes, pierced / 
and cut the hose, disabled the engines, and prevented the citizens! 
from extinguishing the flames. The wind was high and blew from! 
the west. The fires spread and advanced with fearful rapidity and 
soon enveloped the very heart of the town. The pillage, which 
had begun upon the entrance of the hostile forces, continued with- 
out cessation or abatement, and now the town was delivered over 
to the accumulated horrors of sack and conflagration. The inhabi- 
tants were subjected to personal indignities and outrages. A wit- 
ness, Captain W. B, Stanley, testified that several times during the 
night he “saw the soldiers of General Sherman take from females 
bundles of clothing and provisions, open them, appropriate what 
they wanted, and' throw the remainder into the flames.” Men were 
violently seized and threatened with the halter or pistol to compel 
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them to disclose where their gold or silver was concealed. The 
revered and beloved pastor of one of our churches, Rev. P. J, 
Shand, states that “in the midst and during the progress of the 
appalling calamity, above all other noises might be heard the de- 
moniac and gladsome shouts of the soldiery.” Driven from hig 
home by the flames, with the aid of a servant he was bearing off 
a trunk containing the communion plate of his church (his wife 
walking by his side), when he was surrounded by five of the sol- 
diers, who requested him to put down the trunk and inform them 
of its contents, which was done. The sequel he thus narrates: 
“They then demanded the key, but I not having it, they proceeded 
in efforts to break the lock. While four of them were thus engaged 
the fifth seized me with his left hand by the collar and presenting 
a pistol to my breast with his right, he demanded of me my watch. 
I had it not about me, but he searched my pocket thoroughly, and 
then joined his comrades, who, finding it impracticable to force 
open the lock, took up the trunk and carried it away. These men 
(he added) were all perfectly sober.” 

By 3 o’clock on the morning of the 18th of February, 1865, more 
than two-thirds of the town lay in ashes, composing the most 
highly improved and the entire business portion of it. Thousands 
of the inhabitants, including women delicately reared, young 
children, the aged and the sick, passed that winter night in the 
open air, without shelter from the bitter and piercing blast. About 
the hour mentioned (3 o’clock A. M.) another highly esteemed 
clergyman, Rev. J. Toomer Porter, personally known to General 
Sherman, was at the corner of a street conversing with one of his 
officers on Horseback, when General Sherman, in citizen’s attire, 
walked up and accosted him. The interview is thus descibed: 
“Tn the bright light of the burning city, General Sherman recog- 
nized me and remarked, ‘This is a horrible sight.’ ‘ Yes,’ I replied, 
‘when you reflect that women and children are the victims.’ He 
said: ‘Your Governor is responsible for this.’ ‘How so?’ I replied. 
‘Who ever heard,’ he said,’ ‘of an evacuated city being left a depot 
of liquor for an army to occupy. I found one hundred and 
twenty casks of whiskey in one cellar. Your Governor, being a 
lawyer or a judge, refused to have it destroyed, as it was private 
property, and now. my men have got drunk and have got beyond 
my control and this is the result.’ Perceiving the officer on horse- 
back, he said: ‘Captain Andrews, did I not order that this thing 
should be stopped?’ ‘Yes, General,’ said the Captain, ‘but the 
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first division that came in soon got as drunk as the first regiment 
that occupied the town.’ ‘Then sir,’ said General Sherman, ‘go 
and bring in the second division; I hold you personally responsi- 
ble for its immediate cessation.’ The officer darted off and Sher- 
man bade me good evening. I am sure it was not more than an 
hour and a half from the time that General Sherman gave his 
order before the city was cleared of the destroyers.” From that 
time until the departure of General Sherman from Columbia 
(with perhaps one or two exceptions) not another dwelling in it 
was burned by his soldiers, and during the succeeding days and 
nights of his occupation perfect tranquility prevailed throughout 
the town. The discipline of his. troops was perfect, the soldiers 
standing in great awe of their officers. 

That Columbia was burned by the soldiers of General Sherman, 
that the vast majority of the incendiaries were sober, that for 
hours they were seen with combustibles firing house after house, 
without any affectation of concealment, and without the slightest 
check from their officers, is established by proof full to repletion 
and wearisome from its very superfluity. After the destruction of 
the town, his officers and men openly approved of its burning and 
exulted in it. “I saw,” deposes the Mayor, “very few drunken 
soldiers that night; many who appeared to sympathise with our 
people told me that the fate and doom of Columbia had been 
common talk around their camp-fires ever since they left Savannah.” 
‘It was ‘said by numbers of the soldiers that the order had been 
given to burn down the city. There is strong evidence that such 
an order was actually issued in relation to the house of General 
John 8. Preston. The Ursuline Convent was destroyed by the fire 
and the proof referred to comes from a revered and honored mem- 
ber of that holy sisterhood (the Mother Superior) and is subjoined 
in her own words: “Our convent was consumed in the general 
conflagration of Columbia, ourselves and pupils were forced to fly, 
leaving provision, clothing and almost everything. We spent the 
night in the open air in the church-yard. On the following morn- 
ing General Sherman made us a visit, expressed ‘his regret at the 
burning of our convent, disclaimed the act, attributing it to the 
intoxication of his soldiers, and told me to choose any house in 
town for a convent and it should be ours. He deputed his Adju- 
tant-General, Colonel Ewing, to act in his stead. Colonel Ewing 
reminded ug of General Sherman’s offer to give us any house in 
‘Columbia we might choose for a convent. ‘We have thought of 

2 
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it,’ said we, ‘and of asking for General Preston’s house, which ig 
large.’ ‘That is where General Logan holds his headquarters,’ said 
he, ‘and orders have already been given, I know, to barn it on to 
morrow morning; but if you say you will take it for a convent, I 
will speak to the General and the order will be countermanded,’ 
On the following morning, after many inquiries, we learned from 
the officer in charge (General Perry, I think) that his orders were 
to fire it unless the Sisters were in actual possession of it, but if 
even ‘a detachment of Sisters’ were in it, it should be spared on 
their account. Accordingly we took’possession of it, although 
fires were already kindled near and the servants were carrying off 
the bedding and furniture, in view of the house being consigned 
to the flames.” 

Although actual orders for the burning of the town may not 
have been given, the soldiers of General Sherman certainly believed 
that its destruction would not be displeasing to him. That such 
was their impression we have the authority of a personage not less 
distinguished than the officer of highest rank in the army of the 
invaders next after the Commander-in-Chief himself. The proof 
is beyond impeachment. It comes from the honored pastor of 
one of our city churches, Rev. P. J. Shand, to whom reference has 
already been made, and it is thus expressed in his written state- 
ment in the possession of the committee: “As well as I recollect, 
in November, 1865, I went in company with a friend to see General 
Howard at his headquarters, in Charleston, on matters of business. 
Before we left, the conversation turned on the destruction of Colum- 
bia. General Howard expressed his regret at the occurrence, and 
added the following words: ‘Though General Sherman did not 
order the burning of the town, yet somehow or other the men had 
taken up the idea that if they destroyed the capital of South 
Carolina it would be peculiarly gratifying to General Sherman.’ 
These were his words in the order in which I have set them forth. 
I noted them down as having great significancy, and they are as 
fresh in my remembrance as they were immediately after they 
were spoken. My friend (whose recollection accords fully with 
my own) and myself on our way home talked the mater over, and 
could not but be struck by the two following facts: First, that 
although General Howard said that General Sherman did not order 
the burning, he did not state that General Sherman gave orders 
that the city should not be burned. Second, that it was surprising 
if General Sherman was opposed to the burning that his opposi- 
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tion should have been so disguised as to lead to the conviction on 
the part of his soldiery that the act, so far from incurring his dis- 
approbation or censure, would be a source, to him, of peculiar 
gratification.” The cotton bales in the town had been placed in 
the centre of the wide streets in order to be burned to prevent 
their falling into the possession of the invaders. But upon Gene- 
ral Hampton suggesting that this might endanger the town, and 
that as the South Carolina railroad had been destroyed, the cotton 
could not be removed, General Beauregard, upon this representa- 
tion, directed General Hampton to issue an order that the cotton 
should not be burned. The proof of this fact is to be found in 
the written statement of General Beauregard himself. Accord- 
ingly, and in due time, the order forbidding the burning of the 
cotton was issued by General Hampton and communicated to the 
Confederate troops. The officer then acting as General Hamp- 
ton’s adjutant (Captain Rawlins Lowndes) speaks as follows: 
“Soon after General Hampton assumed command of the cavalry, 
which he did on the evening of the 16th of February, he told me 
that General Beauregard had determined not to burn the cotton, 
as the Yankees had destroyed the railroad, and.directed me to 
issue an order that no cotton should’ be fired. This I did at once, 
and the same order was extended to the cavalry throughout their 
march through South and North Carolina.” The general officer 
commanding the division forming the rear guard of the Confede- 
rate cavalry (General M. C. Butler) deposes: “That he was per- 
sonally present with the rear squadron of his division; that 
Lieutenant-General Wade Hampton withdrew simultaneously with 
him, with a part of this deponent’s command, and that General 
Hampton, on the morning of the evacuation and the day previous, 
directed him that the cotton must not be set on fire, and this order, 
he adds, was communicated to the entire division and strictly 
observed.” A clergyman, highly esteemed at the North, as well 
as at the South (Rev. J. Toomer Porter), thus testifies: “ General 
Hampton had told me at daylight, in answer to the question 
whether he was going to burn the cotton: ‘No, the wind is high; 
it might catch something and give Sherman an excuse to burn the 
.town.’” “Between 8 and 9 o’clock on the morning of the 17th of 
February,” deposes the Mayor, “General Hampton, while sitting 
on his horse, observed some cotton piled not far off, in the middle 
of the street. He advised me to put a guard over it, saying: 
‘Some careless ones, by smoking, might set it on fire, and in doing 
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so might endanger the city.’ From that hour I saw nothing more 
of General Hampton until the war was over.” “Not one bale of 
the cotton had been fired by the Confederate troops when they 
withdrew from Columbia. The only thing on fire at the time of 
the evacuation was the depot building of the South Carolina rail- 
road, which caught fire accidentally from the explosion of some 
ammunition.” This is the statement of General Beauregard him- 
self. It is sustained by the testimony of the officer, high in rank, 
but higher still in character, who commanded the rear guard of 
the Confederate cavalry (General M. C. Butler), and is concurred 
in by other witnesses, comprising officers, clergymen and citizens 
—witnesses of such repute and in such numbers as to render the 
proof overwhelming. 

The fire at the South Carolina railroad depot burned out with- 
out extending to any other buildings. Shortly after the first 
detachment of General Sherman’s troops had entered the town, 
“and while the men were seated or reclining on the cotton bales in 
Main street, and passing to and fro along them with lighted cigars 
and pipes, the row of cotton bales between Washington and Lady 
streets caught fire, the bales being badly packed, with the cotton 
,protruding from them. The flames extended swiftly over the 
cotton, and the fire companies with their engines were called out, 
iand by 1 o’clock P. M. the fire was effectually extinguished. 
While the fire companies were engaged about the cotton, an alarm 
was given of fire in the jail, and one of the engines being sent 
there the flames were soon subdued, with slight injury only to one 
of the cells. About five o’clock in the afternoon, as deposed to by 
a witness (Mrs. E. Squire), the cotton bales in Sumter street, 
between Washington and Lady streets, were set on fire by General 
Sherman’s wagon train, then passing along the cotton. But the 
fire was soon extinguished by the efforts of the witness referred to 
and her family. “I saw,” says a witness (John McKenzie, Esq.), 
“fire-balls thrown out of the wagons against Hon. W. F. Desaus- 
sures’ house, but without doing any damage.” No other fires in 
the town occurred until after night, when the general conflagration 
began. As already stated, the wind blew from the west, but the 
fires after night broke out first on the west of Main and Sumter 
streets, and to windward of where the cotton bales were placed. 
“The cotton,” it. is testified and proved (Ed. J. Scott, Esq.), 
“instead of burning the houses, was burned by them.” 

General Sherman, as has been shown, on the night of the 17th 
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of February, and while the town was in flames, ascribed the burn- 

ing of Columbia to the intoxication of his soldiers and to no other 

cause. On the following day, the 18th of February, the lady to 

whom reference was previously made (Mrs. L.S. McCord), at the 

request of a friend having undertaken to present a paper to Gene- 

ral Howard, sought an interview with that officer—second in com- 

mand of the invading army—and found General Sherman with 

him. The narrative of a part of the interview is as follows: “I 

handed him the paper, which he glanced at, and then, in a some- 

what subdued voice, but standing so near General Sherman that I 

think it impossible that the latter could help hearing him, he said: 

‘You may rest satisfied, Mrs. , that there will be nothing of 
the kind happening to-night. The truth is, our men last night got 

beyond our control; many of them were shot; many of them 

were killed; there will be no repetition of these things to-night, 

I assure you there will be nothing of the kind; to-night will be 

perfectly quiet.’ And it was quiet—peaceful as the grave—the 

ghost of its predecessor.” “The same day (18th of February) 

General Sherman,” deposes the Mayor, “sent for me. I went to 

see him about one o’clock. He met me very cordially, and said 

he regretted very much that our city was burned, and that it was, 
my fault. I asked him how? He said in suffering ardent spirits 

to be left in the city after it was evacuated, saying: ‘Who could 

command drunken soldiers?’ There was no allusion made to 
General Hampton, to accident, or to cotton.” 

On the succeeding day—Sunday, February 19, 1865—the Mayor 
and six of the citizens visited General Sherman in order to obtain 
food for the subsistence of the women and children until commu- 
nication could be had with the country. General Sherman, upon 
this occasion, talked much. “In the course of his discourse,” 
deposes one of the gentlemen (Edwin J. Scott, Esq.), “he referred 
to the burning of the city, admitting that it was done by his troops, 
but excusing them because, as he alleged, they had been made 
drunk by our citizens, one of whom, a druggist, he said, had brought 
a pailful of spirits to them on their arrival. Again, on our 
leaving the room, he expressed regret that the liquor had not been 
destroyed before his men entered the place; but he never men- 
tioned or allued in any way to General Hampton or the cotton, 
nor gave the slightest intimation that they were instrumental in 
the destruction of the city. At that time,” deposes the same wit- 
ness, “the universal testimony of our people was that Sherman’s 
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troops burned the town. Since then I have been in the habit of 
daily intercourse with all classes in and about Columbia, high and 
low, rich and poor, male and female, whites and blacks, yet I have 
not met with a single person who attributed the calamity to any 
other cause.” “If,” he adds, “a transaction that occurred in the 
presence of forty or fifty thousand people can be successfully 
falsified, then all human testimony is worthless.” As evidence of 
the general distress and suffering which resulted from the sack 
and burning of our city, and the desolation of the adjacent 
country, the committee refer to the fact, established by unimpeach- 
able testimony, that for about three months daily rations, consist- 
ing generally of a pint of meal and a small allowance of poor 
beef for each person, were dealt out at Columbia to upwards of 
eight thousand destitute people. 

The committee have designed by the preceding summary of the 
more prominent events and incidents connected with the destruc- 
tion of Columbia to present only an absract of the numerous 
depositions and proofs in their possession. The proprieties imposed 
upon them by the very nature of the duties to which they have 
been assigned have precluded their doing more. In the evidence 
thus collected may be read in all its pathetic and heart-rending 
details the story of the tragic fate that has befallen our once 
beautiful city. Impressed with the historic value of the proof 
referred to, and their importance to the cause of truth, and with a 
view to their preservation, the committee respectfully recommend 
that they be committed to the guardianship of the municipal 
authorities and be deposited with the archives of the town, trusting 
that, in after and better times, they will yet be found effectual as 
well to vindicate the innocent as to confound the guilty. 
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Mrs. Henrietta E. Lee’s Letter to General David Hunter on the 
Burning of her House. 


The following burning protest against a cruel wrong deserves to 
be put on record, as a part of the history of General David Hunter’s 
inglorious campaign in the Valley of Virginia, and we cheerfully 
comply with the request of a distinguished friend to publish it. 
The burning of this house and those of Colonel A. R. Boteler and 
Andrew Hunter, Esq., in the lower Valley, and of Governor Let- 
cher’s and the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, together 
with other acts of vandalism, have given General Hunter a place 
in the annals of infamy only equaled by the contempt felt for his 
military achievements : , 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, July 20, 1864. 
General HUNTER: 


Yesterday your underling, Captain Martindale, of the First 
New York cavalry, executed your infamous order and burned my 
house. You have had the satisfaction ere this of receiving from 
him the information that your orders were fulfilled to the letter ; 
the dwelling and every out-building, seven in number, with their 
contents, being burned. I, therefore, a helpless woman whom you 
have cruelly wronged, address you, a Major-General of the United 
States army, and demand why this was done? What was my 
offence? My husband was absent, an exile. He had never been a 
politician or in any way engaged in the struggle now going on, his 
age preventing. This fact your Chief-of-Staff, David Strother, could 
have told you. The house was built by my father, a Revolutionary 
soldier, who served the whole seven years for your independence. 
There was I born; there the sacred dead repose. It was my house 
and my home, and there has your niece (Miss Griffith) who has 
tarried among us all this horrid war up to the present time, met 
with all: kindness and hospitality at my hands. Was it for this 
that you turned me, my young daughter and little son out upon 
the world without a shelter? r was it because my husband is the 
oo of the Revolutionary patriot and “rebel,” Richard Henry 
ee, and the near kinsman of the noblest of Christian warriors, the 
eatest of Generals, Robert E. Lee? Heaven’s blessing be upon 
is head forever. You and your Government have failed to con- 
y ey subdue or match him; and disappointment, rage and malice 
nd vent on the helpless and inoffensive. 

Hyena like, you have torn my heart to pieces! for all hallowed 
memories clustered around that homestead, and, demon-like, you 
have done it without even the pretext of revenge, for I never saw 
or harmed you. Your office is not to lead, like a brave man and 
Soldier, your men to fight in the ranks of war, but your work has 
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been to separate yourself from all danger, and with your incendiar 
band steal unawares upon helpless women and children, to insult. 
and destroy. Two fair homes did you yesterday ruthlessly lay in 
ashes, giving not a moment’s warning to the startled inmates of 
your wicked purpose; turning mothers and children out of doors, 
you are execrated by your own men for the cruel work you give 
them to do. 

In the case of Colonel A. R. Boteler, both father and mother 
were far away. Any heart but that of Captain Martindale (and 
yours) would have been touched by that little circle, comprising a 
widowed daughter just risen from her bed of illness, her three 
fatherless babies—the oldest not five years old—and her heroic 
sister. I repeat, any man would have been touched at that sight 
but Captain Martindale. One might as well hope to find mercy 
and feeling in the heart of a wolf bent on his prey of young lambs, 
as to search for such qualities in his bosom. You have chosen 
well your agent for such deeds, and doubtless will promote him! 

A colonel of the Federal army has stated that you deprived forty 
of your officers of their commands because they refused to carry 
on your malignant mischief. All honor to their names for this at 
least! They are men—they have human hearts and blush for such 
a commander! 

I ask who that does not wish infamy and disgrace attached to 
him forever would serve under you? Your name will stand on 
history’s page as the Hunter of weak women and innocent chil- 
dren; the Hunter to destroy defenceless villages and refined and 
beautiful homes—to torture afresh the agonized hearts of widows; 
the Hunter of Africa’s poor sons and daughters to lure them on to 
ruin and death of soul and body; the Hunter with the relentless 
heart of a wild beast, the face of a fiend and the form of a man. 
Oh, Earth, behold the monster! Can I say, “God forgive you”? 
No prayer can be offered for you! Were it — for human lips 
to raise your name heavenward, angels would thrust the foul thing 
back again, and demons claim theirown. The curses of thousands, 
the scorn of the manly and upright and the hatred of the true and 
honorable, will follow you and yours through all time, and brand 
your name infamy! INFAMy! 

Again, I demand why you have burned my home? Answer as 
you must answer before the Searcher of all hearts, why have you 
added this cruel, wicked deed to your many crimes? 


, Henrietta E. Lee. 
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Relative Strength at Second Manassas. 
By Colonel Wm. ALLAN, late Chief of Ordnance, Second Corps, A. N. V. 
McDonouGH ScHOOL, MD., March 27, 1880. 
Rev. Dr. JONES: 


My Dear Sir—In my letter of March 2d, in regard to Fede- 
ral and Confederate strength and losses at Cedar Run, as published, 
there is a typographical error on page 183, line twenty from the 
top. The figures 1,161 at the beginning of that line should be 


1,661. 
CONFEDERATE STRENGTH. 


Deducting Jackson’s loss of 1,314 at Cedar Run from his total: 
strength of 23,823 we have left for his force of all arms at the 
beginning of the second Manassas campaign about 22,500. ’ 

What forces did General Lee add to this from Richmond? 
Colonel Walter Taylor (Four Years with General Lee, page 60) says: 
“General Lee . . . took with him the divisions of Longstreet, 
D. R. Jones, Hood and Anderson, leaving in front of Richmond 


the divisions of D. H. Hill and McLaws, and two brigades under 
J.G. Walker.” The return of these troops for July 20th exists in 
the Archive Office at Washington, and is the nearest one extant 
to the date of the battle. 

But in addition to these commands of infantry, General Lee took 
“two brigades (Drayton’s and Evans’), recently arrived from South 
Corolina.” The whole infantry force was organized, I believe, as 


follows: 


LONGSTREET’S DIVISION. 
Regts. 


Kemper’s Brigade—First, Seventh, Eleventh, Seventeenth and Twenty- 
fourth Virginia regiments 5 
Jenkins’ Brigade—First, Fifth and Sixth South Carolina regiments, 
Second South Carolina rifles, Palmetto Sharpshooters and Fourth 
South Carolina battalion 
Pickett’s (or Garnett’s) Brigade—Kighth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
Twenty-eighth and Fifty-sixth Virginia regiments. 
Wilcox’s Brigade—Eighth, Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Alabama regi- 








Pryor’s Brigade—Fifth and Eighth Florida, Third Virginia and Four- 
teenth Alabama regiments. 

Featherstone’s Brigade—Twelfth, Sixteenth and Nineteenth Mississippi 
regiments, and Second Mississippi battalion. ......... sss cessseeee sereee coeeee 3}. 
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D. R. JONES’ DIVISION. 
Toombs’ Brigade—Second, Fifteenth, Seventeenth and Twentieth Geor- 


G. T. Anderson’s Brigade—First, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth pee Eleventh 
CROCE ROMIIINIOR 5 ois scone: deseas-sosces'sstone coeies esnosootn cotnenees -ccececes secece cosese 


HOOD’S DIVISION. 


Whiting’s (Law’s) Brigade—Fourth Alabama, Sixth North Carolina, 
Second and Eleventh Mississippi regiments 

Hood’s (Wofford’s) Brigade—First, Fourth and Fifth Texas, and Eigh- 
teenth Georgia regiments and Hampton’s legion 


R. H. ANDERSON’S DIVISION. 


Mahone’s Brigade—Sixth, Twelfth, Sixteenth, Forty-first and Forty- 
ninth Virginia regiments. 

Wright’s Brigade—Third, Twenty-second and Forty-eighth (Fourth?) 
Georgia, and Forty-fourth Alabama regiments 

Armistead’s Brigade—Ninth, Fourteenth, Thirty-eighth, Fifty-third 
and Fifty-seventh Virginia regiments 


Add— 


Drayton’s Brigade—Fifteenth South Carolina and Fiftieth and Fifty- 
first Georgia regiments 

Evans’ Brigade—Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 'wenty-second and Twenty- 
third South Carolina regiments and Holcombe legion 











The strength of the last two brigades (no returns having been 
found) Colonel Taylor obtained from Major Young, Adjutant- 
General for General Drayton, who at one time commanded both 
brigades, and from General Sorrel, General Longstreet’s Adjutant- 
General. Major Young says the strength of the two brigades “did 
not exceed 4,600 present for duty.” General Sorrel puts them at 
4,500 when they marched forward from Gordonsville towards Ma- 
nassas. 

The return of July 20th gives, according to Colonel Taylor— 


Longstreet’s division, present for duty, officers and MeD........0. ....0000 8,486 
D. R. Jones’ division, present for duty, officers and men 

Hood's division, present for duty, officers and men 
Anderson’s division, present for duty, officers and men........... eteveseo 


Add— 
Drayton’s and Evans’ brigades 
Total infantry taken by General Lee. 
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The ‘cavalry, under General Stuart, consisted of two brigades 
under Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee. Hampton was left at Rich- 
mond, and Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade, consisting of the First, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth and Ninth Virginia cavalry, accompanied the army on 
the Manassas campaign. The total of Stuart’s force July 20th was 
4,035, of which Colonel Taylor estimates that Fitzhugh Lee had 
2,500. This estimate is no doubt nearly correct. 

The artillery taken consisted of twenty batteries (and possibly a 
few more). There were the four companies constituting the Wash- 
ington artillery, viz: Squiers’, Richardson’s, Miller’s and Eshle- 
man’s; the five under Colonel 8. D. Lee, viz: Eubank’s, Parker’s, 
Rhett’s, Jordan’s and Taylor’s; three attached to Hood’s division, 
viz: Reilly’s, Bachman’s and Garden’s, and the following: Dixie 
artillery, Striblings’, Maurin’s, Leake’s, Rodger’s, Brown’s, Grimes’ 
and Anderson’s batteries. This list, I think, is incomplete, and I 
hope some one who has the knowledge will make it correct. Col- 
onel Taylor puts the strength of this artillery at 2,500, which seems 
to me an over-estimate, as artillery companies in the Confederate 
army were far more frequently under than over one hundred men. 

In the foregoing roster of troops there may be some errors as to 
the assignment of a few of the regiments, for so many changes 
were made during the summer, that in the absence of full official 
reports it is sometimes hard to follow them. No reports of An- 
derson’s division, for instance, are published, and, in consequence, 
I am not fully certain of the organization of Armistead’s brigade. 
But the gross numbers will not be effected by such errors. 

To sum up the entire force at General Lee’s disposal between 
August 16 and September 2, 1862, was— 


Whole force with Jackson August 16 22,500 
Infantry brought by General Lee 26,768 
Cavalry brought by General Lee 2,500 
Artillery brought by General Lee 2,500 


54,268 








In round numbers, 54,000. This I believe to be an outside es- 
timate of the Confederate strength. 


FEDERAL STRENGTH. 


As was seen in my former letter, General Pope had 45,000 
men at the time of the battle of Cedar Run, even after deducting 
nearly 3,000, which he claims as an error in Banks’ report, but 
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which the latter has never admitted. Deducting the losses at 
Cedar Run, Pope must have had nearly 43,000 men in his three 
corps. Reno joined him with 8,000 men on August 14th. He had 
thus, on August 18, the day he began to withdraw behind the Rap- 
pahannock, a total of 51,000 mén against Lee’s 54,000. 

General Gordon says: “ At this time the Union army was greatly 
outnumbered by the enemy.” He exaggerates the Confederate 
forces to 63,500, without deigning to give any data for such an es- 
timate, and in the face of the returns given by Colonel Taylor. 
This error of General Gordon may have been due to want of in- 
formation, but the opposite one in regard to Pope’s strength can 
hardly be thus explained. He makes Pope’s strength, August 18, 
including Reno, to have been only 42,000 men, in spite of Pope’s. 
own official report, from which his numbers are seen to have been 
51,000, as above. Thus, by deducting 9,000 from one side and 
adding it to the other, he finds Pope a reason for retreating that. 
had no foundation in fact. 

On his retreat Pope was reinforced as follows (Pope’s report) : 





Reynolds’ division, August 23 
[General Gordon puts it at 4,500.] 


Piatt’s brigade of Sturgis’ division, August 26 
Heintzelman’s and Porter’s corps 





[General Gordon puts them at 19,000.] 


Strength on the Rappahannock..... .... .ccccsceeseressecesccesssces sveseeees seed . 51,000 


Sturgis’ division of 10,000, and Cox’s of 7,000, were being sent 
forward to Pope when the breaking of the railroad stopped them. 
Only one brigade of Sturgis’ reached him, but some of Cox’s 
troops were about Manassas Junction. Franklin’s and Sumner’s 
corps joined Pope at Centreville after the battle. 

Thus it is seen that in the series of fights ending with the 30th 
August, General Pope had from 73,000 to 75,000 men against the 
54,000 of the Confederates. There is no danger that the figures of 
the Federal forces are too high. General Pope was ever modest in 
estimating his own numbers. Thus Reynolds’ division above, put 
by him at 2,500 in August, had over 6,000 after the battles around. 
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Richmond, and Generals Porter and Heintzelman had over 30,000 
on July 20th, before they left the Peninsula, and though they 
dwindled to 18,000 in General Pope’s estimate, Porter alone had 
20,000 men on September 12th, two weeks later. 

General Pope states that on August 30th his effective force had 
dwindled to 50,000. This, if correct, would show great straggling 
and demoralization. General Pope attributes the diminution to 
the fatigues and activity of the campaign. General Gordon, in his 
book, adopts Pope’s estimate, and at the same time most unfairly 
credits General Lee onthe 30th August with the whole force he 
had at the beginning of the campaign, “less the killed, wounded 
and missing of the day before.” If Pope’s movements had been 
exhausting, surely General Lee’s ought to have been more so. 
Jackson’s corps especially marched or fought almost constantly 
for several days and for part of the time depended upon the green 
cornfields for rations. 

But enough. No one will ever know precisely how many of his 
march-worn 54,000 troops General Lee was able to hurl against 
what was left of Pope’s 75,000 in the last great struggle of the 30th 
of August. By one of the boldest and most skillful military 
movements of our times, he broke into fragments this army of 
Pope, so much larger than his own, while an army equal in num- 
ber to the Confederates lay near Alexandria and Washington, 
within one day’s forced march of the battlefield. 


Witiiam ALLAN. 
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General Chalmers’ Report of Operations of Cavalry Division on Line of 
Memphis and Charleston R. R., from 5th to 18th October, 1863. 


HEADQUARTERS CAVALRY IN NORTH MISSISSIPPI, 
OXFORD, MISSISSIPPI, October 20, 1863. 


Colonel B. S. EwWELL, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


Colonel—I have the honor to submit the following report of 
the operations of the forces under my command, from the 5th to 
the 13th instant: 

On the afternoon of the 3d instant, I received orders from Gen- 
eral Johnston, through Major-General Lee, commanding cavalry in 
Mississippi, to move my whole command against the enemy on the 
line of the Memphis and Charleston railroad within four days; 
the principal object of the movement being explained to be to 
divert the attention of the enemy from a movement which General 
Lee was about to make in person in a different direction. 

To effect this object, and at the same time to annoy the enemy 
as much as possible, I determined to concentrate my force—consist- 
ing of my own brigade and that commanded by Colonel R. V. 
Richardson, which was then stationed at New Albany—at Salem, as 
if with the intention of attacking La Grange or some point further 
east, and thus, while the attention of the enemy was drawn in that 
direction, to make a rapid movement towards Colliersville, in the 
hope of surprising it before information of my movement could be 
received. With the view of still further misleading them, I caused 
it to be reported, when I knew it would reach the enemy, that we 
were concentrating a large force for an attack on Corinth. 

Finding it impossible to put Colonel Richardson’s brigade (which 
had been transferred to my command on the 2d) in readiness to 
move before the 6th, I ordered my whole command to move on the 
morning of that day, directing Richardson’s brigade, the First Mis- 
sissippi partisans and Second Mississippi cavalry, which were on 
outpost duty, to join me at Salem; but hearing on the evening of 
the 4th that the enemy intended to disturb the election which was 
to be held,in {Holly Springs on the 5th, I left the new regiment, 
commanded by Colonel George, which was not fully organized, to 
picket the river, and moved at daylight the next morning with the 
other troops undef my immediate command, consisting of the 
Seventh Tennessee, Third Mississippi (State), Eighteenth Mississippi 
battalion and one rifle gun, the whole amounting to about eight. 
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hundred and fifty men, on Holly Springs, and threw out pickets to 
protect the place. 

During the day, as I afterwards learned, the enemy came within 
a few miles of the town, with a force of eight hundred men (Eighth 
and Ninth Illinois and Sixth Tennessee regiments cavalry) and 
three pieces artillery, but hearing of our presence there, they fell 
back to Lockard Mills, on Cold Water, eight miles from town, where 
they encamped for the night, and sent couriers to the Sixth and | 
Seventh Illinois cavalry, which were camped at Quinn’s and Jack- 
son’s mill, twelve miles below on the same stream. 

As soon as I was informed of their position, I determined to 
attack the command nearest to me before the others could form a 
junction with it. The Eighteenth Mississippi battalion (Major 
Alexander H. Chalmers) was ordered to move at midnight, and, 
crossing Cold Water some distance above Lockard Mills, to get in 
the rear of the force at that point and attack them at daylight the 
next morning. The Ninth Tennessee (Lieutenant-Colonel Duck- 
worth) and Third Mississippi State cavalry (Colonel McQuirk) and 
the rifled gun, under command of Lieutenant Richards, of Mc- 
Lenden’s battery, were ordered to attack the enemy in front at the 
same time. These dispositions were well carried out by the dif- 
ferent commanders. 

The Eighteenth Mississippi battalion, which had succeeded in 
reaching the enemy’s rear, charged gallantly upon them, driving 
them from their camp and across the creek, but unfortunately a 
premature shot of our piece of artillery, which was mistaken by 
Major Chalmers for the signal for attack, and induced him to com- 
mence it before the other troops could be brought into action, also 
gave the enemy notice of our position and enabled them to effect 
their escape. Our loss in this skirmish was one man slightly 

wounded. That of the enemy was three wounded. 

' Finding that pursuit could not be successful, I moved towards 
Salem, in accordance with my original plan, and encamped near 
that place. While on the march I was joined by the Second Mis- 
sissippi cavalry (Lieutenant-Colonel R. A. McCullock) and the 
First Mississippi partisans (Lieutenant-Colonel Hovas). 

On the morning of the 8th, the enemy, supposing that we would 
move further east, sent Colonel McCrellis from La Grange with the 
Third and Ninth Illinois cavalry and Sixth Tennessee cavalry, 
with three pieces of artillery, to McDonald’s store, ten miles east 
of Salem, where they were joined by the Ninth Kansas, Hawkins’ 
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Tennessee cavalry and Ninth regiment Illinois mounted infantry, 
and three pieces of artillery, who were then returning from New 
Albany, near which place they had been repulsed by Colonel 
Richardson on the 15th instant. After waiting several hours in 
Salem on the morning of the 8th to ascertain the position and 
movements of the enemy, and thinking it probable from the best 
information I could obtain that he would await our coming in his 
chosen position on the Ripley road, I moved off with the main 
body of my command toward Colliersville, leaving Lieutenant- 
Colonel Slovis, with the First regiment ‘Mississippi partisans, to 
watch the movements of the enemy, with instructions to fall back 
and join me. That night we had proceeded about ten miles when 
I was informed by Colonel Slovis that the enemy had driven him 
out of the town and were then. pursuing him on the road upon 
which we were moving. 

I immediately ordered the Third Mississippi State cavalry to 
return and reinforce Colonel Slovis, and hold the enemy in check, 
while I with the remainder of the command could return by a 
parallel road and gain their rear. On approaching Salem, how- 
ever, I found that the main body of the enemy had not pursued 
Colonel Slovis, but was drawn up in line of battle in a strong posi- 
tion immediately east of the town, with a line of skirmishers in the 
town itself. They were protected by the houses and the rugged 
nature of the ground, which rendered all approaches difficult. 

We were thus compelled to attack them in front, which we did 
-at once, and after three hours’ hard fighting drove them from their 
position. They retreated in disorder to La Grange, but the dark- 
ness of the night which came on before the fighting had entirely 
ceased prevented an active pursuit. In this affair the Second Mis- 
sissippi cavalry (Lieutenant-Colonel McCulloch), Third regiment 
Mississippi State cavalry (Colonel McQuirk) and the Eighteenth 
Mississippi battalion (Major Chalmers) bore the brunt of the con- 
flict, and although the last two were composed almost entirely of 
untried men, they behaved with a gallantry equal to that which 
has ever distinguished the veterans of the Mississippi cavalry. The 
First Mississippi partisans was placed on our right flank and the 
Ninth Tennessee was held in reserve until late in the day, when 
both regiments were ordered to support the Second Mississippi, 
which they did- bravely and successfully. 

Our entire force did not exceed twelve hundred men, with one 
piece of artillery, which broke its trail at the third fire and became 
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disabled and was drawn off; that of the enemy was not less than 
two thousand men, with six pieces of artillery. Our loss was one 
killed and twenty-seven wounded; that of the enemy could not 
accurately be ascertained, as they removed many of their dead and 
wounded from the field while the fight was going on, but it is re- 
ported by reliable persons, who had an opportunity of knowing, to 
have been forty-seven killed and one hundred and three wounded, 
besides five prisoners, whom we brought off. 

Colonel Richardson joined me on the night of the 8th instant 
with his brigade, consisting of the Twelfth Mississippi cavalry 
(Colonel Inge), Twelfth Tennessee cavalry (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Green), Thirteenth Tennessee cavalry (Colonel Neely), Fourteenth 
Tennessee cavalry (Colonel Stuart), the Reneau battery of two six- 
pounders (Captain Palmer), and the Buckner battery of four steel 
breech-loading two-pounders (Lieutenant Holt), the whole amount- 
ing to about nine hundred and fifty men. The enemy were rein- 
forced at La Grange by the Sixth and Ninth Illinois and Third 
Michigan cavalry, and on the following evening (9th) the whole 
force, amounting to nine regiments of mounted men and nine 
pieces of artillery, under the command of Captain Hatch, moved 
out against us. At the same time a force of infantry and artillery 
was sent to Davis’ mill on Wolf river, which was between our po- 
sition and La Grange, and within supporting distance of their 
cavalry. 

During the greater part of the day we remained drawn up in 
line of battle at Harnan’s house, two miles from Salem, and there 
was some slight skirmishing between the advancing parties, but 
the enemy did not make their appearance in any force. Late in 
the afternoon, the enemy having entirely disappeared, we moved 
ten miles towards Holly Springs, in order to obtain forage and water, 
and on the next day we moved into that place, where we remained 
during the day to obtain a supply of ammunition and rations, of 
both of which we were in much need. While there four detach- 
ments of one hundred men each—commanded respectively by 
Major Mitchell, Eighteenth Mississippi battalion; Major Cozzins, 
Second Mississippi; Major Burrows, Twelfth Tennessee; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Marshal, Fourteenth Tennessee—were sent out with instruc- 
tions to tear up the Memphis and Charleston railroad and destroy 
the telegraph wire so as to prevent the passage of troops or intelli- 
gence. Mitchell and Cozzens were ordered to cut the road east of 
Colliersville, Burrows and Marshall west of it. The first two were 

3 
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successful in tearing up the track in several places before daylight 
the next morning, but the others, owing to the greater distance 
they had to travel, were not able to damage the road so as to pre- 
vent the passage of the trains on the next morning. After dark the 
whole command moved out twelve miles towards Byhalia, and 
halted for a few hours. I ordered Colonel Richardson to move at 
4 A. M. the next day with his brigade and the First and Third Mis- 
sissippi regiments to attack Colliersville, while the other command 
would follow and support him, but for some reasons he did not 
move until two hours later than the time ordered. 

When once in motion, however, our advance was pushed forwar1 
so rapidly by Colonel Richardson that they completely surprised 
the enemy’s pickets, capturing the officers in command and almost 
the entire picket. The alarm, however, had reached the garrison, 
and when we arrived in sight of the place we found them under 
arms and in the trenches. The garrison proper was composed of 
the Sixty-sixth Indiana infantry and detachments of the Sixth and 
Ninth Illinois cavalry, but they had been unexpectedly reinforced 
a few moments before our arrival by a train from Memphis con- 
taining Major-General Sherman and Brigadier-General Smith, with 
their staffs, escorts and the Thirteenth regiment United States regu- 
lars,on their way to Corinth, who were compelled to stop by the 
injuries to the road. There were also a few men from other regi- 
ments there who served to strengthen the garrison. 

The place was protected by a strong earth-work near the railroad 
depot, which is itself of brick-work loopholed, and by a line of 
rifle-pits which cover all approaches. 

East and west of the fort there are open woods which offered 
some protection to an attacking party. On the east and south of 
it, and not more than six hundred yards distant, is a ridge which 
overlooks it, while upon the north the hill upon which the town 
stands also overlooks it, and the houses afforded a protection from 
its fire. 

The Ninth and Thirteenth Tennessee and Second Mississippi 
regiments were ordered to attack on the left (or west), Colonel 
Richardson’s brigade on the right (or east), and the artillery, sup- 
ported by the Eighteenth Mississippi battalion, was placed on the 
ridge in the centre and within six hundred (600) yards of the fort 
and depot, and Colonel McQuirk, with his own and First Missis- 
sippi partisans, was sent to gain possession of the town and attack 
the fort from the rear. 
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The movements on the right and left were soon successful in 
driving the enemy to the protection of their rifle-pits, and in dis- 
lodging them from a portion of them, and forcing them to take. 
refuge in the fort; and the troops on the right were twice pushed 
so far forward as to take possession of the train of cars which had 
been stopped at the depot, and under the protection of the fire: 
from it and the fort, but the movement to reach the rear of the 
fort was not so successful. 

In moving towards the position assigned him, Colonel McQuirk 
ran into the cavalry camp which lay northwest of the town. A 
force of cavalry found in it, and the infantry thrown out for its 
protection, were soon driven back; but the delay occasioned by the 
pursuit of the cavalry, who fled to the swamp, and in collecting 
the stragglers, who were led from the ranks by the rich booty of 
the camp, was so great that the opportunity to take the town was 
lost. Our artillery, which was principally directed against the fort 
and depot, was badly served and failed to do them any material 
injury. But notwithstanding this, and the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, if the movement to the rear had been successful, the place 
would probably have been captured. 

After fighting for four hours and finding the place could not be , 
taken without undue loss of life, and learning that heavy reinforce- 
ments for the enemy were close at hand, I withdrew my forces in 
good order and without molestation to Byhalia creek, where we 
encamped for the night. We brought off all our wounded who 
could bear transportation, one hundred and thirty-five prisoners, 
including four officers, thirteen wagons and teams, one ambulance, 
a number of horses and mules and asmall quantity of ammunition 
and other captured property. In order to prevent the demoraliza- 
tion of his men, Colonel McQuirk was compelled to burn the 
greater part of the property found in the captured camp, consisting 
in part of two hundred tents, thirty wagons and a considerable 
quantity of quartermaster’s and other stores. Our loss was three 
killed and forty-eight wounded. That of the enemy could not be 
accurately ascertained, but it is reported by citizens who visited 
the place soon after the engagement as having been one hundred 
and nineteen killed, of whom thirty-nine were negroés, and one 
hundred and seventy wounded. The locomotive and train were 
damaged, and a house said to contain commissary stores was dam- 
aged by our artillery. The horses of General Sherman and Smith 
= their staff officers were on the trainjand many of them were 

illed. 
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On the following morning (12th), having heard nothing of any 
movement of the enemy, my own brigade was moved back to 
Pigeon Roost creek, and Colonel Richardson’s was about to follow 
some hours later, when information was received that the enemy 
was advancing in force. 

Colonel Richardson took position on a hill near Ingram’s house, 
immediately south of Byhalia creek, his artillery being in the road 
in the centre and the line extending on either hand; the skir- 
mishers in front of the centre having possession of some log-build- 
ing. Here he was attacked by the enemy, who continued their 
efforts to drive them back for more than three hours without suc- 
cess, until finding that they were extending their lines to the left, 
with the intention of flanking him, and that another column was 
moving to attack him on the right and cut off his retreat, he fell 
back to Ingram’s mill, where our whole force encamped for the 
night. Our force in this affair did not exceed eight hundred men, 
with two (2) six-pounders; .that of the enemy consisted of the 
Ninth Illinois mounted infantry, Sixth, Seventh and Ninth Illinois 
cavalry, Seventh Kansas and Third Michigan cavalry, and eight 
pieces of artillery. Our loss was one severely and one slightly 
wounded, and two horses killed; their’s was severe—nine killed 
and thirteen wounded, and in addition the citizens of Byhalia re- 
port that during the fight several ambulances loaded with dead 
and wounded passed through that place to the rear. 

On the 13th, our ammunition being almost exhausted, our forces 
fell back to Wyatt, where we arrived about two (2) P. M.; the 
enemy following and skirmishing with our rear guard during the 
day. As our troops arrived they were crossed to the south side of 
the river, where their horses were left, and the men brought back 
to the north side and drawn up with either flank resting on the 
river; the centre being strengthened by the houses of the village. 
They had not reached their allotted position when the attack was 
commenced by the enemy, who, having been reinforced by the 
Sixth Tennessee and Third Illinois cavalry and four pieces of 
artillery, now numbered twenty-five hundred men, with twelve 
pieces of artillery. Our force, even after being reinforced by the 
part of Colonel George’s regiment then at Wyatt, had been reduced 
by straggling and other causes to not more than sixteen hundred 
men. Our ammunition was almost exhausted. Of the artillery 
only three pieces, one six and two two-pounders, could be brought 
into action, and they had but a few rounds left. The men were 
greatly wearied, and a heavy rain, which continued throughout the 
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whole engagement, added greatly to their discomfort and rendered 
many of their guns useless; but notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages they held their position firmly for more than three hours, 
and until night put an end to the firing, when they were withdrawn 
quietly across the river without loss, partially destroying the bridge 
behind them. No movements on either side were made during the 
‘night. 

On the next day our troops were drawn up in the entrenchments 
on the south side of the river to resist any attempt by the enemy 
to cross, but after waiting some hours they burned the village of 
Wyatt and retired without making any effort to follow us. A small 
force was sent to watch their movements, but both men and horses 
were too much exhausted to make any pursuit in force practicable. 

Our loss at Wyatt was nine killed and twenty-eight (28) wounded. 
The enemy admit their’s to have been six killed and twenty 
wounded, and one prisoner, Captain Hodgman, of the Seventh 
Kansas, who was wounded and has since died. 

A force of five regiments of infantry and some artillery, under 
the command of Captain Sweeney, which left La Grange on the 
11th, came as far as Chalahoma with the intention of cutting off 
our retreat to Wyatt, but finding that we had passed returned from 
that place. 

Both the infantry and cavalry command of the enemy were 
guilty of many outrages in the destruction of houses and other 
private property, and in some instances in acts of robbery and 
cruel personal violence towards infirm and defenceless citizens. 

The conduct of the officers and men of my command, with a 
few exceptions, was worthy of much praise. 

A part of them had just been armed with long range guns. It 
was the first time that they had been able to meet the enemy on 
anything like equal terms, and their conduct gives evidence of 
what might be expected if the remainder of the command was as 
well equipped. 

A list of the killed and wounded in the different engagements, 
and the reports of the subordinate commanders, including Colonel 
Richardson’s report of the affair near New Albany on the 5th, are 
herewith forwarded. 

I have the honor to remain, Colonel, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


James R. CoHatmers, Brigadier-General Commanding. 
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The Gettysburg Campaign—Report of Brigadier-General Harry T, 
Hays. 


HEADQUARTERS HAyYs’ BRIGADE, August 3d, 1863, 


Major JOHN W. DANIEL, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Early’s Division: 


Major—I respectfully submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of the troops under my command near the city of Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

On Wednesday, July 1, 1863, after a march of twelve or fourteen 
miles returning from the city of York, I arrived with my brigade 
on the Heidlersburg road, within a mile and a half of Gettysburg. 

At this point I discovered that a space in the division line of 
battle had been left for my command, which had been marching 
in the rear of the column; Brigadier-General Gordon having de- 
ployed to the right; Brigadier-General Hoke’s brigade, commanded 
by Colonel Avery, and Smith’s brigade to the left. I formed my 
line of battle, extending across the road, placing the Fifth, Sixth 
and right wing of the Ninth regiments on the right of the road, 
the left wing of the Ninth, the Seventh and Eighth regiments on 
the left. This arrangement being completed, Brigadier-Geueral 
Gordon, a little after two o’clock, was ordered to advance. Ina 
short time, Brigadier-General Gordon having encountered the 
enemy in force, I received an order to advance in support, Hoke’s 
brigade moving forward at the same time on my left. Pressing 
steadily on I met with no other opposition than that presented by 
the enemy’s skirmishers, and the firing of his artillery, until I 
came up to the line of Gordon’s brigade. Here I found the enemy 
in considerable strength. I still continued to move, however, suc- 


ceeding in driving before me all the forces opposed, until I arrived — 


at the railroad, which here runs from east to west, just skirting the 
edge of the city of Gettysburg. In my progress to this position 
the fire to which my command was subjected from the enemy’s 
batteries, posted upon well selected rises of the ground, was un- 
usually galling. But so rapid and impetuous was the movement 
of my troops in this advance, that my skirmishers, keeping well 
to the front, captured two pieces of artillery. I had barely time 
to pause at the railroad referred to, when I discovered a heavy 
column of the enemy’s troops, who had been engaged with Gor- 
don’s brigade and the division of Major-General Rodes, advancing 
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rapidly, threatening my right. Perceiving that a forward move- 

‘ ment on my part would expose my flank to an attack from this 
force, exceeding in number that under my command, I immedi- 
ately changed front forward on the first company, first battalion, 
of a portion of my brigade, the Fifth, Sixth and the right wing 
of the Ninth regiments. With this line, after several well directed 
volleys, I succeeded in breaking this column on my right, dis- 
persing its men in full flight through the streets of the city. But 
for this movement on my flank, I should have captured several 
pieces of artillery opposite ‘the left of my line, upon which the 
Seventh regiment was advancing in front and the Eighth by a side 
street at the time I halted. After reforming my line of battle, I 
advanced through the city of Gettysburg, clearing it of the enemy 
and taking prisoners at every turn. 

During this time, as well as in my progress to the city, a great 
number of prisoners were captured by my command, but unwilling 
to decrease my force by detailing a guard, I simply ordered them 
to the rear as they were taken. 

Many of these following the road to the left, fell into the posses- 
sion of Major-General Rodes’ troops. 

Iam satisfied the prisoners taken in the above mentioned move- 
ments by my brigade exceeded in numbers the force under my 
command. My loss this day was small—one officer and six men 
killed, four officers and thirty-seven men wounded and fifteen men 
missing.. The loss of the enemy cannot be known with exactness, 
but it was apparent, from an inspection of the field, that his loss 
exceeded ours by at least six to one. 

Having driven the enemy entirely out of the city, I rested my 
line on one of the upper (southern) streets—Hoke’s brigade, on my 
left, extending beyond the eastern suburbs. , 

In this position I remained until twelve o’clock that night. At 
that hour I received an order from Major-General Early to make a 
reconnoissance of the ground between my situation and that of the 
enemy, who, after abandoning the city, had entrenched himself 
on Cemetery hill, a commanding height, one of a series or chain of 
hills belting Gettysburg on thesouth. After a careful examination 
of the locality indicated, about two o’clock in the morning (2d of 
July) I moved my troops into an open field between the city and 
the base of a hill intervening between us and Cemetery hill, throw- 
ing out skirmishers to the front. 

In this field we remained the entire day of the 2d July, promi- 
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nently exposed to the fire of the enemy’s skirmishers and sharp- 
shooters. During the afternoon of this day I was directed by 
Major-General Early to hold my brigade in readiness at a given 
signal to charge the enemy in the works on the summit of the hill 
before me, with the information that a general advance of our en- 
tire line would be made at the same time. A little before 8 o’clock 
P. M. I was ordered to advance with my own and Hoke’s brigade 
on my left, which had been placed for the time being under my 
command. I immediately moved forward, and had gone but a 
short distance, when my whole line became exposed to a most ter- 
rific fire from the enemy’s batteries from the entire range of hills 
in front and to the right and left. Still both brigades advanced 
steadily up and over the first hill and into a bottom at the foot of 
Cemetery hill. Here we came upon a considerable body of the 
enemy, and a brisk musketry fire ensued. At the same time his 
artillery, of which we were now within canister range, opened upon 
us. But owing to the darkness of the evening now verging into 
night, and the deep obscurity afforded by the smoke of the firing, 
our exact locality could not be discovered by the enemy’s gunners, 
and we thus escaped what, in the full light of day, could have 
been nothing else but horrible slaughter. 

Taking advantage of this, we continued to move forward until 
we reached the second line, behind a stone wall at the foot of a 
fortified hill. We passed such of the enemy who had not fled and 
who were still clinging for shelter to the wall to the rear as pris- 
oners. Still advancing, we came upon an abatis of fallen timber 
and the third line disposed in rifle pits. This line we broke, and, 
as before found, many of the enemy who had not fled, hiding in 
the pits for protection. These I ordered to the rear as prisoners, 
and continued my progress to the crest of the hill. 

Arriving at the summit, by a simultaneous rush from my whole 
line, I captured several pieces of artillery, four stands of colors 
and a number of prisoners. 

At that time every piece of artillery which had been firing upon 
us was silenced. A quiet of several minutes now ensued. Their 
heavy masses of infantry were heard and perfectly discerned 
through the increasing darkness, advancing in the direction of my 
position. Approaching within a hundred yards, a line was dis- 
covered before us, from the whole length of which a simulta- 
neous fire was delivered. I reserved my fire from the uncertainty 
of this being a force of the enemy or of our men, as I had been 
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cautioned to expect friends both in front, to the right and to the 
left—Lieutenant-General Longstreet, Major-General Rodes and 
Major-General Johnson respectively having been assigned to these 
relative positions. But after the delivery of a second and third 
volley, the flashing of the musketry disclosed the still advancing 
line to be one of enemies. 

I then gave the order to fire; the enemy was checked for a time, 
but discovering another line moving up in the rear of this one, and 
still another force in rear of that, and being beyond the reach of 
support, I gave the order to retire to the stone wall at the foot of 
the hill, which was quietly and orderly effected. From this posi- 
tion I subsequently fell back to a fence some seventy-five yards dis- 
tant from the wall and awaited the further movements of the 
enemy; only contemplating, however, to effect an orderly and 
controlled retreat before a force which I was convinced I could not 
hope to withstand, at all events where I then was. I was on the 
point of retreating to a better position, when Captain Campbell, 
the Brigade Quartermaster, informed me that Brigadier-General 
Gordon was coming to my support. 

I immediately dispatched an officer to hasten General Gordon 
with all possible speed. But this officer returning without seeing 
General Gordon, I went back myself, and finding General Gordon 
occupying the precise position in the field occupied by me when I 
received the order to charge the enemy on Cemetery hill, and not 
e@dvancing, I concluded that any assistance from him would be too 
late, and my only course was to withdraw my command. I there- 
fore moved my brigade by the right flank leading it around the 
hill so as to escape the observation of the enemy, and conduct it 
to the right of my original position, then occupied, as above stated, 
by General Gordon’s brigade. This was about ten o’clock. I re- 
mained in this position for the night. About daybreak in the 
morning I received an order from Major-General Early to withdraw 
my command from its position, and to occupy that street in the 
city which I had held during the 1st July. I continued to remain 
here that day (the 3d), and until early in the morning of the 4th 
July, when I was ordered by Major-General Early out of the city 
to a range of hills on the west. 

Here I put my brigade in line of battle, the division line being 
on the left of Major-General Rodes. In this position I remained 
with my command until two o’clock on the morning of the 5th 
July, when the line of march was taken towards Hagerstown, 
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Maryland. My loss the 2d July was five officers and sixteen men 
killed; fifteen officers and one hundred and four men wounded, 
and three officers and thirty-eight men missing. 

Loss the 3d July, one officer and seven men killed, three officers 
and thirty-seven men wounded, one officer and eighteen men 
missing. On the 4th July, twenty men were reported missing. 
Total loss—seven officers and twenty-nine men killed, twenty-two 
officers and one hundred and seventy-eight men wounded, four 
officers and ninety-one men missing. The missing, I fear, were 
either killed or wounded. The artillery I captured on the heights 
of Cemetery hill I was compelled to abandon. The prisoners sent 
to the rear, being under charge of no guard, escaped in the dark- 
ness. Seventy-five were brought back by my men in retreating 
from the hill. The colors taken I have now in my possession. In 
all the operations in the neighborhood of Gettysburg, I am happy 
to state that both officers and men, while animated with a spirit 
of daring that disdained to concede any obstacle to their progress 
insurmountable, were yet amenable to all the orders of their 
leaders, and accepted readily any position assigned to them. 
While'rendering this tribute to the merit of all of my command, I 
would call attention particularly to the efficiency of Colonel L. A. 
Stafford, Ninth Louisiana regiment, and Colonel D. B. Penn, Seventh 
Louisiana regiment. In the engagements of the 1st and 2d July, 
each of these officers distinguished himself by an exhibition of 
gallant bearing in leading their respective regiments into action, and 
of soldierly skill in its management and control. 

My thanks are due to the several members of my staff, each of 
whom, in his respective departments, was attentive to the discharge 
of his duties—Captain New, Assistant Adjutant-General and Act- 
ing Inspector; Captain Seymour, Assistant Adjutant-General, and 
Lieutenant Freeland, Aid-de-Camp. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Harry T. Hays, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 
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General J. E. Johnston’s Official Report of the Battle of ‘Seven 
Pines,” or ‘* Fair Oaks.’ 


[The following important report was not published in the volumes of Con- 
federate reports printed during the war, and we are sure that the general 
reader will be glad to see a document of such interest, while the historian 
will thank us for putting in permanent form so valuable a report.] 


RICHMOND, June 24th, 1862. 
General S. COOPER, Adjutant and Inspector-General : 


Sir—Before the 30th May I had ascertained from trusty 
scouts that Keyes’ corps was encamped on this side of the Chicka- 
hominy, near the Williamsburg road. On that day Major-General 
D. H. Hill reported a strong body immediately in his front. On 
receiving this report I determined to attack them next morning— 
hoping to be able to defeat Keyes’ corps completely in its more 
advanced position before it could be reinforced. Written orders 
were dispatched to Major-Generals Hill, Huger and G. W. Smith— 
General Longstreet, being near my headquarters, received verbal 
instructions. The receipt of the orders was acknowledged. Gen- 
eral Hill, supported by the division of General Longstreet (who 
had the direction of operations on the right), was to advance by 
the Williamsburg road to attack the enemy in front; General 
Huger, with his division, was to move down the Charles City road, 
in order to attack in flank the troops who might be engaged with 
Hill and Longstreet, unless he found in his front force enough to 
occupy his division. General Smith was to march to the junction 
of the New Bridge road and the Nine Mile road, to be in readiness 
either to fall on Keyes’ right flank, or to cover Longstreet’s left. 
They were to move at daybreak. Heavy and protracted rains 
during the afternoon and night, by swelling the stream of the 
Chickahominy, increased the probability of our having to deal with 
no other troops than those of Keyes’. The same cause prevented 
the prompt and punctual movement of the troops. Those of Smith, 
Hill and Longstreet were in position early enough, however, to 
commence operations by 8 o’clock A. M. 

Major-General Longstreet, unwilling to make a partial attack, 
instead of the combined movement which had been planned, 
waited from hour to hour for General Huger’s division. At length, 
at 2 o’clock P. M., he determined to attack without those troops: 
He accordingly commenced his advance at that hour, opening the 
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engagement with artillery and skirmishers. By 3 o’clock it became 
close and heavy. 

In the meantime I had placed myself on the left of the force 
employed in the attack, with the division of General Smith, that I 
might be on a part of the field where I could observe and be ready 
to meet any counter movements which the enemy’s General might 
muke against our centre or left. Owing to some peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere the sound of the musketry did not reach us. I 
consequently deferred giving the signal for General Smith’s advance 
till about four o’clock, at which time Major Jasper Whiting, of 
General Smith’s staff, whom I had sent to learn the state of affairs 
with General Longstreet’s column, returned, reporting that it was 
pressing on with vigor. Smith’s troops were at once moved for- 
ward. 

The principal attack was made by Major-General Longstreet, with 
his own and Major-General D. H. Hill’s division—the latter mostly 
in advance. Hill’s brave troops, admirably commanded and most 
gallantly led, forced their way through the abatis which formed 
the enemy’s external defences and stormed their entrenchments by 
a determined and irresistible rush. Such was the manner in which 
the enemy’s first line was carried. The operation was repeated 
with the same gallantry and success as our troops pursued their 
victorious career through the enemy’s successive camps and en- 
trenchments. At each new position they encountered fresh troops 
belonging to it, and reinforcements brought on from the rear. Thus 
they had to repel repeated efforts to retake works which they had 
carried. But their advance was never successfully resisted. 

Their onward movement was only stayed by the coming of night. 
By nightfall they had forced their way to the “Seven Pines,” having 
driven the enemy back more than two miles, through their own 
camps, and from a series of entrenchments, and repelled every at- 
tempt to recapture them with great slaughter. The skill, vigor and 
decision with which these operations were conducted by General 
Longstreet are worthy of the highest praise. He was worthily 
seconded by Major-General Hill, of whose conduct and courage he 
spoke in the highest terms. 

Major-General Smith’s division moved forward at four o’clock— 
Whiting’s three brigades leading. Their progress was impeded by 
the enemy’s skirmishers, which, with their supports, were driven 
back to the railroad. At this point Whiting’s own and Pettigrew’s 
brigade engaged a superior force of the enemy. Hood’s, by my 
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order, moved on to co-operate with Longstreet. General Smith 
was desired to hasten up with all the troops within teach. He 
brought up Hampton’s and Hatton’s brigades in a few minutes. 

The strength of the enemy's position, however, enabled him to 
hold it until dark. About sunset, being struck from my horse, 
severely wounded by a fragment of a shell, I was carried from the 
field, and Major-General G. W. Smith succeeded to the command. 

He was prevented from resuming his attack on the enemy’s posi- 
tion next morning by the discovery of strong entrenchments not 
seen on the previous evening. His division bivouacked, on the 
night of the 31st, within musket shot of the entrenchments which 
they were attacking when darkness stayed the conflict. The skill, 
energy and resolution with which Major-General Smith directed 
the attack would have secured success if it could have been made 
an hour earlier. 

The troops of Longstreet and Hill passed the night of the 31st 
on the ground which they had won. The enemy were strongly 
reinforced from the north side of the Chickahominy on the even- 
ing and night of the 31st. The troops engaged by General Smith 
were undoubtedly from the other side of the river. 

On the morning of the 1st of June the enemy attacked the bri- 
gade of General Pickett, which was supported by that of General 
Pryor. The attack was vigorously repelled by these two brigades, 
the brunt of the action falling on General Pickett. This was the 
last demonstration made by the enemy. 

Our troops employed the residue of the day in securing and 
bearing off the captured artillery, small arms and other property 
and in the evening quietly returned to their own camps. 

We took ten pieces of artillery, six thousand (6,000) muskets, 
one garrison flag and four regimental colors, besides: a large quan- 
tity of tents and camp equipage. 


Major-General Longstreet reports the loss in his command as being 
BROUG os ocsce. coveccnse ccncee cocnes degcenses necennses eeceses exes 
Major-General G. W. Smith reports his loss at 


That of the enemy is stated in their own newspapers to have ex- 
ceeded ten thousand—an estimate which is, no doubt, short of the 
truth. 

Had Major-General Huger’s division been in position and ready 
fur action when those of Smith, Longstreet and Hill moved, I am 
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satisfied that Keyes’ corps would have been destroyed, instead of 
being merely defeated.* Had it gone into action even at four 
o’clock the victory would have been much more complete. 

Major-Generals Smith and Longstreet speak in high terms of the 
conduct of their superior and staff officers. 

I beg leave to ask the attention of the Government especially to 
the manner in which Brigadier-Generals Whiting and R. H. Ander- 
son, and Colonels Jenkins and Kemper and Hampton, exercising 
commands above their grades, and Brigadier-General Rodes are 
mentioned. 

This, and the captured colors, will be delivered by Major A. H. 
Cole, of my staff. 

I have been prevented by feebleness from making this report 
sooner, and am still too weak to make any but a very imperfect 
one. 

Several hundred prisoners were taken, but I have received no 
report of the number. 

Your obedient servant, 


J. E. Jounston, General. 





*See Longstreet’s report. 








Editorial Paragraphs. 


Kditorial Paragraphs. 





THE DEATH OF GENERAL I. M. St. JOHN, which occurred at the White 
Sulphur Springs on the 7th of April, removes one of the most gallant and 
accomplished gentlemen, one of the ablest engineers, and one of the most 
devoted Confederates, whom we have ever known. Entering our ser- 
vice from the State of Georgia (though a New York man by birth), 
he distinguished himself in the engineer service, and was afterwards put in 
charge of the Nitre and Mining Bureau, which he managed with an energy, 
skill and real ability which produced results almost miraculous in the face of 
the difficulties against which he had to contend, In the early part of Feb- 
ruary, 1865, he was made Commissary-General of the Confederacy, and 
discharged his duties with such ability that, in spite of the constantly decreas- 
ing resources of the Confederacy, General Lee wrote three weeks afterwards 
that his army ‘‘had not been so well supplied for many months.’’ He also 
received the warmest commendation both from President Davis and the 
then Secretary of War—General John C. Breckinridge. The details of his 
service as Commissary-General were given in the modest but able paper 
from his facile pen which, with the accompanying documents, we published 
in our number for March, 1877 (volume V, pages 97-111). We deeply regret 
that his death will deprive us of a paper on the Confededate Nitre and 
Mining Bureau which he had promised us. 

Since the war General St. John has pursued his profession of engineering 
with an ability and success which has given him an enviable reputation both 
in this country and in Europe. For several years he had been ‘‘Consulting 
Engineer’? on the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad. He was one of the most 
active members of our Society, and took the deepest interest in all that 
concerned our work. The Secretary has sustained a severe personal bereave- 
ment in his death, and will sadly miss the frequent visits, kindly words of 
cheer, wise counsel and active help of this high-toned, genial gentleman— 
this warm hearted, tried and true friend. Of the loss to his immediate family 
of this affectionate husband and devoted father we may not here speak, 
but can only commend them to the God of the widow and the Father of the 
fatherless. 

As one after another of our Confederate leaders falls at his post, there 
comes a trumpet call to those left behind to see to it that the material for a 
true history of our great struggle is put into proper shape. 





THE MARYLAND SHAFT for the soldiers’ cemetery at Winchester has 
been completed, and will be unveiled in Winchester on the 5th of June—the 
Confederate memorial day of “‘Stonewall cemetery.’ Our friend, Cap- 
tain Winfield Peters, of Baltimore, favored us with a visit a few days ago, 
and imparted to us some of his own enthusiasm as he spoke of the ease with 
which the Confederate States Army and Navy Society of Baltimore had 
raised $2,200 for this shaft, and their plans for a grand occasion at the 
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unveiling on the approaching “‘ memorial day ” at Winchester. He also 
spoke enthusiastically and hopefully of the purpose of a number of their 
admirers to rear a monument at Winchester to the Ashby brothers (Turner 
and Richard), who surely deserve such commemoration. 





THE SouTH CAROLINA MONUMENT ASSOCIATION of Columbia, South 
Carolina, published last year (‘*edited by the Rocording Secretary of the 
Association, and published through the courtesy of the proprietors of the 
News and Courier, Charleston, South Carolina’’) a beautiful pamphlet con- 
trining an account of the origin and history of their work, begun in 1869 
and finished in 1879, together with a report of the proceedings at the unveil- 
ing of their beautiful monument to the Confederate dead, and the full text 
of the eloquent oration delivered on the occasion by General John S. Preston, 

The accomplished Secretary (Mrs. Isabel D. Martin) sent us a copy of the 
pamphlet, but, unfortunately, the Seecretary was absent at the time, it was 
somehow overlooked, and it thus escaped proper acknowledgment in our 
Papers. 

We have space now only to say that we hail wlth great pleasure this com- 
pleted work of the noble women who, by self-sacrificing zeal, have reared 
this worthy monument to the Confederate dead of their grand old State— 
and that we shall carefully preserve this record as worthy of an important 
place in our material for the future historian. 





PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHS OF CONFEDERATE GENERALS and 
other officers or prominent men in our Army, Navy or Civil service are ear- 
nestly solicited by General Marcus J. Wright, War Records office, Wash- 
ington, who wishes them to complete the collection of the War Department. 

We have frequently begged our friends to send us such souvenirs for our 
collection, and would be glad to secure duplicates of those sent General 
Wright. They can be sent directly to him, or, if more convenient, we would 
be glad to receive and forward them. 





Literary Notices. 

De Soto’s March Through Georgia—by Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr.— 
a paper read before the Georgia Historical Society, Savannah—has been sent 
us by the accomplished author, and is what might have been expected from 
the practiced pen of this able and pains-taking historian. 

The Morning News steam printing house of Savannah has gotten up the 
pamphlet, with a steel portrait of De Soto as frontispiece, in a manner every 
way creditable to the enterprise and skill of all concerned. 

Scribner’s Monthly for April fully sustains the reputation of this 
superbly illustrated and widely popular magazine. This number completes 
volume XIX of the monthly, and a glance at the index for the volume 
shows that in variety of topics, beauty of illustrations, literary finish and 
practical value, Scribner deserves the wide reputation it has won—a reputa- 
tion which has swelled its readers to hundreds of thousands in America, and 
which has given it already over ten thousand subscribers in England. 

St. Nicholas—the queen of Magazines for children—seems to increase 
in interest from month to month, and if we are to judge by the sparkling 
eyes and warm expressions of delight with which our little folks greeted the 
April number, that is fully up to the high standard the Scribners have fixed 
for their childrens’ monthly. 





